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SERMON CCCXXXI. 





BY REV. JOHN MARSH, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


THE HAND OF GOD IN THE REFORMATION OF DRUNKARDS. 





“ This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes.”—PsaLm cxviii., 23. 


Tuts is spoken of the establishment of Christianity upon Jesus 
Christ, the rock of ages—“‘ The stone which the builders refused, is 
become the headstone of the corner.” Nothing was more wonderful to 

atriarchs and prophets, nothing more confounding to all human specu- 
Lion at the time of his advent, and nothing will so call forth the 
admiration of saints and angels in eternal ages, as that the babe of 
Beihlehem, the son of a carpenter, the man of sorrows, should lay the 
foundation of a kingdom which should swallow up all other kingdoms, 
and possess a dominion which should be without end. Yet so it was. 
“ Behold I lay in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, precious.” No hand of 
man was in that work. “ This is the Lord’s doing,” said David, looking 
down through the vista of ages, “ it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Recognition of the hand of God in all his works of providence and 

racé’is incumbent on every rational and accountable being. This 
luty I would present in relation to the recent wonderful operations of 
the cause of temperance in our own country. 

It is now near twenty years since the first well-directed and united 
effort was made for the suppression of intemperance. Previous to that 
period, many were the struggles to burst the chain of the great des- 
troyer. Yet little was accomplished, for the axe was not laid at the 
root of the tree. Inthe year 1826, the principle of entire abstinence 
from the sources of intemperance was brought before the nation as the 
only infallible antidote. A few saw its true character, and were satis- 
fied that, as light should shine and men’s consciences be reached and 
the blessing of God be secured, it would accomplish all that was de- 
sired. Would no man drink of the intoxicating cup, no man, it was 
manifest, would become a drunkard, and every drunkard would at once 
become a sober man. The principle was simple. It admitted of a de- 
monstration to the feeblest intellect. Yet it met with the most powerful 
opponents—appetite, pride, fashion, interest, all the forms and habitudes 
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of society, and submitted its claims at a period of abounding luxury 
throughout the nation. How it struggled against them all and has 
been borne onward by an unseen hand through obloquy and reproach, 
until it is firmly seated in the breast of almost every considerate man as 
the only true principle, and what have been its triumphs in this land 
and other lands until ten millions of the human family have made it the 
basis of their practice, I shall not here detail ;—wishing rather to confine 
my attention to a recent triumph over difficulties which seemed insur- 
mountable, and to achievements of good which fill the mind with aston- 
ishment. 

From undisputed computation it was manifest that we had in our 
country more than half a million drunkards—men given up to daily or 
to periodical habits of intemperance; a burden to the community and 
a sore affliction to their families—living truly without God and hop@ 
The early efforts of the friends of temperance seemed to reach large 
numbers, and, for a season, to reclaim them; but soon that influence 
failed, and for several years but few habitual drunkards have been re- 
ported as reformed ; although temperance societies have been flourish- 
ing, and thousands of the young, the moral, and the pious have been 
kept from destruction. The sad impression on the public mind was 
that drunkards must die off and go to their own place, and that our only 
hope was in raising up a new race of men on pure temperance princi- 
ples. But what hath God wrought! About two years since, six in- 
temperate men in the city of Baltimore resolved on personal reform. 
Their pledge, mutually given, attracted attention. They were joined 
by numbers who had given themselves to the delusive vice. As the 
community came to their association to see what this new thing was, 
each was induced to relate publicly his private history, the woes 
of intemperance in his own case, with his happiness in a deliverance 
from his own insatiable appetite and in standing up in his manliness, 
respected by all around him. In less than a year they numbered a 
thousand reformed men in their own city. They then extended their 
thoughts to other cities, and during the second year, they, with hundreds 
of others have gone like angels of mercy through the length and breadth 
of the land, literally proclaiming liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison doors to them that were bound, and raising up from fifty to 
an hundred thousand reformed men from among the most debased and 
wretched outcasts of the human family. Distillers, from converting the 
grains and the fruits of heaven into the drink of the drunkard, have 
put out their fires; venders of intoxicating drinks, to an unlooked-for 
extent, have abandoned their business as the scourge of man; a 
mighty change has pervaded the drinking usages of the community, 
and great joy has been felt throughout the nation. And now to whom 
shall be given the glory of this truly extraordinary work? On this 
will much depend its continuance and its ultimate value both to its 
subjects, to the church, and the nation. Tuts 1s THE Lorp’s Domne; IT 
IS MARVELLOUS IN OUR EYES. 

The doctrine of a special providence in the affairs of men has never 
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thaps been contested by any enlightened Christian, yet it is ordinarily 
confined to those accidents in life and those changes among the civil 
relations of nations which are of unexpected and extraordinary occur- 
rence, while a divine influence upon the soul is limited to its spiritual 
resurrection. But why a great moral revolution in society should be 
considered as involving no divine agency that I cannot understand. 

In reference to the work before us I remark, 1. That such agency was 
needed. 

The almost universal language in relation to the reformation of 
drunkards was that which was used by the Saviour of the conversion 
of the rich, “ With men it is impossible, but not with God, for with 
God all things are possible.” Whoever looked for a moment at the 

oor unfortunate man under the power of his horrid appetite, and saw 
him filthy, debased, lost to all self-respect, hardened against the cries 
of his suffering family, taking the bread from the mouth of his children 
and selling it for rum, pawning his own clothes, lying out drunk in the 
open field or raving like a maniac, indifferent alike to the goodness and 
the terrors of God and plunging reckless into an early grave and a 
fearful eternity, felt at once that no earthly arm could save him. He 
must die a drunkard and go to his own place. Those more especially 
had this feeling who in the providence of God had been connected with 
him, and had, year after year, made efforts to save him ;—a fond, but 
heart-broken wife ; a kind, affectionate parent ;—children who had fol- 
lowed him with tears and struggles in his desperate course,—all, all 
said, nothing but the hand of God can break the terrible fetters. The 
half million drunkards in our country were therefore, as I have already 
remarked, given up as hopeless, unless God, in some extraordinary 
way, Should interpose to save them. Medical skill had been exhaust- 
ed; the gospel was sufficient to save, but they came not within its 
reach ; the principle of total abstinence would effect a cure while the 
subject was compelled in jails and penitentiaries or on shipboard at sea, 
to its adoption, but would it effect a reform, and what earthly power 
would ever induce thousands on thousands through the length and 
breadth of the land voluntarily to adopt it? None, none. “ With 
men,” all said, “ it is impossible, but not with God.” 

2. The work can with no consistency be ascribed to any but God. 

When the blessed Saviour cast out devils, the Pharisees would not 
acknowledge it was the Lord’s doing, but said, he cast out devils through 
Beelzebub, the prince of. devils. And how did he meet the insinua- 
tion? Said he, “ Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation, and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand.” 
There was philosophy in the answer. “If Satan cast out Satan, he is 
divided against himself” and is destroying hisown kingdom. How ap- 
plicable to the present temperance movement, I need not say; for, 
surely, if there ever was a work of moral reform which is destroying 
the kingdom of Satan, breaking down his strongholds, and producing a 
revolt among his subjects on whom he counted with the greatest se- 
curity, it is that in which we are now rejoicing. What man in his 
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senses will affirm that Beelzebub ever instigated a drunkard to reform? 
We must either reject all superhuman aid, and that we cannot do, (the 
work is beyond any human arm), or give God the glory. 

3. It comports with other divine operations :—with the deliverance 
of the children of Israel, groaning under the Egyptian task-masters— 
with the restoration of the wandering captives in Babylon—with the 
cure of the leper—with the opening of the blind eye, unstopping 
the deaf ear, and casting out devils by the hand of the compassionate 
Saviour; yea, raising the dead to life—also, with other events of a 
modern date, in which we think we distinctly see the hand of God. It 
was God, we say, and who will affirm we do not say rightly, that put 
it into the heart of Luther to commence the reformation in the sixteenth 
century; of Clarkson and Wilberforce to break the chains of slavery ; 
of Robert Raikes to commence the Sunday school system, and of a 
few devoted men here and in Great Britain, to commence the work 
of foreign missions, the circulation of bibles and tracts and the 
education of pious young men for the ministry. The Christian cannot 
give the glory of these things to another. And it is the same with the 
work we contemplate. As much as any or all, it bears the impress of 
Almighty power and divine compassion. 

4, The fundamental principle of this reform is from God. 

Vain man would be wise; and his self-conceit is much in proportion 
as he lives in neglect of the Bible. Many take to themselves the glory 
of principles which have long stood prominent in this sacred volume. 
For every moral evil in our world, here is a remedy. “My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” “Surely in vain is the net 
spread in the sight of any bird.” “Enter not into the path of the 
wicked, avoid it: pass not by it, turn from it and pass away.” When 
God saw wine ruining the offering of Nadab and Abihu, he for ever 
forbade the priests using wine or strong drink on going into the 
tabernacle of the congregation. When he saw that wine and strong 
drink would interfere with the sanctity of the Nazarite, he prohibited 
him their use at all times and on all occasions. When he saw how these 
intoxicating drinks ruined kings and made princes pervert judgment, 
he said it was not right for such to use them. And when he perceived 
how wine mocked and deceived men, he publicly stamped it as a 
“ mocker.” And as he looked down from heaven and witnessed all 
the woe, and sorrow, and contentions, and babbling, and wounds without 
cause, and redness of eyes, ruin of bodies and ruin of souls it occa- 
sioned, he told men not even to look upon it when it sparkled in its 
cup, for at the last’it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. In 
these and other instances he revealed and established the great principle 
of total abstinence from all that intoxicates, which has wrought such 
wonders in our land—the principle of self-denial, subjection of the ani- 
mal appetites to reason, self-distrust, and concern for the future—as the 
only principle which will either prevent or suppress intemperance. He 
is the author, and to him should be the glory of all the good the 
principle has accomplished. 
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5. The work is the result of other divine providences. Some things 
seem disconnected with other occurrences, and of these, men are 
rone to say they are by chance; but not so this wonderful reformation. 

he nation sat in darkness. All saw its drunkenness was terrible, but 
few knew, as they might and ought to have known, its causes, extent 
or remedy. God said, “Let there be light, and there was light.” 
For fifteen years an amount of information, almost without measure, 
had been circulated by the press and enforced by the living speaker 
upon the useless and destructive nature of intoxicating drinks and the 
doom of the drunkard. Sermons had been preached, lectures given, 
prayers and supplications offered. Eight thousand temperance societies 
had been formed in the nation, and two millions of our population had 
ceased to use intoxicating drinks; the cause of temperance had taken 
deep hold of the public mind, and multitudes were anxious for the 
salvation of the unfortunate drunkard. This was God’s preparatory 
work; all needed for this majestic result. The reformation of the 
drunkards of the nation could not have been accomplished without it ; 
and, if accomplished, public sentiment would not have sustained it. 
Nor was the work we contemplate commenced without the intervention 
of God’s own truth. Four of the six inebriates who began it, 
were, on the evening of its commencement, led by an unseen hand, 
to the house of God to hear one who, in God’s name, was to expose the 
evils of intemperance and plead with the poor drunkard hastening to 
ruin. The jeers of the bar-room now lost their power. “TI believe,” 
said one, on his return, “that temperance is a good thing ;” and, on 
that night, in the bar-room of the tavern, they commenced the work 
which has sent reform and joy to the extremities of the nation. Who 
will say it is not the Lord’s doing ? 

6. Conscience gives God the glory of this work. A few have been 
so fool-hardy as to boast of their manly efforts and successful struggles 
to accomplish what no moral argument, nor domestic claims, nor divine 
influence could ever effect; but they have been few. Thespontaneous 
feeling of the mass of the reformed has been that it is the Lord’s doing. 
“Tt was God who saved me; he broke the chains that bound body and 
soul ; he enabled me to stand up in my manliness and again be free ; 
he has raised me out of a deep pit of wretchedness; he has plucked 
me as a brand from the burning ; my poor heart is full; I am almost 
blind with the tear in my eye; I brush it away to say, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest,’ ” has been the language not of one merely, nor of ten, 
but it is believed of ten thousand of the reclaimed ; and will continue 
to be so if they are suffered to speak even in the tones of nature. And 
how could it be otherwise? A man may as well deny God in his 
original creation as in his redemption from the habit of drunkenness. 

7. It is a work for a far higher end than is visible to the eye of man ; 
and therefore we say most emphatically, it has in it the hand of God. 

The cold-hearted philosopher may contemplate it as illustrative of 
the dignity of human nature, which can rise from the lowest degrada- 
tion and stand forth again in the nobleness of a man. The philanthro- 
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pist may rejoice in it as a relief from the greatest ills which flesh is heir 
to. And the patriot may exclaim, O blessed work ! rendering jails and 
poor-houses hereafter tenantless. All such may look not a step beyond 
outward good, or man’s earthly existence. But they catch buta 
glimpse of the great work which has here been accomplished. What 
is man? What is the world in which we are living? What is the 
object of all the mercies which are bestowed upon us? Why are we 
called back from the paths of sin and woe? Why has the Saviour 
died, and the Bible been given, and the Sabbath instituted, and the 
Spirit sent to convince of sin, and the ministry to admonish and rebuke 
with tears, and why is a voice following us all our days, saying, “ This 
is the way, walk ye in it?” Why, but to save the soul ? Man is lost. 
No drunkard hath any inheritance in the kingdom of God. Yet the 
drunkard may be saved. How? “Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” Thus were saved some among the 
Corinthians. Such,” said Paul, “were some of you. But ye are 
washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus and by the Spirit of our God.” But how is the drunkard saved by 
the Spirit? How, but through the truth? Like other men, he is to be 
convinced of sin, made to feel his obligations to God,—to cut off the 
right hand—pluck out the right eye, and devote himself in newness 
of life to the divine service. But in all his habits, there is an obstacle 
to the truth perfectly insurmountable. Moral sensibilities are blunted, 
conscience is seared, faculties are stupified, affections laid waste—profan- 
ity, sensuality, Sabbath-breaking, hatred of God and the Bible and min- 
isters, these constitute his moral characteristics. The half million 
drunkards in our land were, a year ago, sealed up in impenetrable 
darkness. Men said “ Preach the Gospel ;” prophesy over the valley of 
bones and pray for the Spirit: who can tell but they may live? But 
prophecy was vain, Why? Because the wretched beings were 
thrown beyond the reach of all arguments and motives, and God said, 
“Go through the gates, prepare ye the way of the people. Cast up, 
cast up the high way, gather out the stones.” Man must be made sober 
before he will hear the Gospel. The drunkard must be reformed, 
brought and placed at the feet of Jesus, “clothed and in his right mind.” 
And God has been doing this through the length and breadth of the 
land. “ Behold,” he may truly say, “ ye despisers, and wonder and per- 
ish, for I work a work in your day, a work which ye shall in no wise 
believe, though aman declare it unto you,”-——a work of moral reform, 
accomplished by my word—accomplished by the instrumentality of 
men raised by me from the lowest depths of degradation—accomplished 
by aspirit of kindness and compassion toward the miserable—a work 
which removes the greatest obstruction to the reception of the Gospel 
and the salvation of the soul—a work which may be followed by the 
eternal blessedness of a multitude once utterly beyond hope. 

Yes, this mighty reformation of drunkards in our Jand is not merely 
for the good of the body—it has broken the strongest chains of sin 
and Satan; it has waked up the immortal mind in thousands on thou- 
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sands to its true interests, and is one of those extraordinary movements 
which God has predicted as bringing this revolted world to the enjoyment 
of his love. “ In the last days, I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, 
and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams, and I will show them wonders in Heaven above and signs in 
the earth beneath.” Many, even in the reform, may make a mock of 
sin, deny the hand that has saved them, and say, Who is the Lord that 
Ishould obey his voice? But many, we trust, will be led to repentance. 
The goodness of God has already melted many hearts, and as they find 
their appetite subdued and themselves restored to the bosom of their 
families, and respectable in society ; more, we believe, will lift up their 
voice of thanksgiving to Heaven, and pledge themselves eternally to be 
the Lord’s. Says the last report of the Boston Washington Society, and 
it is pleasant to see such an acknowledgment in a report, it deserves 
the attention of those who say the triumph of temperance is the triumph 
of infidelity—“ Many of our members (reformed men,) have become 
members of Christian churches in this city, and still maintain their 
characters pure and unsullied.” Here is the end of this work, showing 
the hand of God,—no, not its end; that will come only when such, 
“washed, sanctified, and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus,” shall 
stand upon the heavenly mount, cast their crowns at his feet, and sing, 
“Unto him that loved us and washed us from our sins, in his own blood, 
to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever.” 

8. It is a work for the good of the Church, and necessary for the 
coming of millenium. Proof is not needed. How can the Church 
live and flourish in a land of Sabbath-breaking, profaneness and 
drunkenness? How can she keep her own members from perdition ? 
Where is her security for her baptised offspring? Whence can she 
gain new trophies for her Redeemer, and what is her hope of a speedy 
coming of millenial glory? Twenty years ago the Church herself was 
scathed by intemperance. Ministers were ruined, communicants were 
disgraced and cast out as a miserable branch, convictions were quenched ; 
revivals blasted; sanctuaries demolished, and beautiful fields of Zion 
laid waste. From authentic documents it at one time appeared that 
from 135 churches, more than 160 members had been excommunicated 
for intemperance, and more than 200 others for immoralities to which 
wine and strong drink had led them. And the Church was made poor. 
Ten times more did she waste upon wine and strong drink than she gave 
for the spread of the Gospel. And shamefully powerless. “Why go 
you not,” said one to his neighbour, “ to the prayer meeting?” “ Be- 
cause,” was the reply, “I wish not to hear one pray whose breath smells 
of brandy.” The elder and the deacon selling and the communicant 
drinking rum in the tavern, were the jeer of the ungodly. Nor here 
only was felt the curse, but around the globe. Everywhere the Church 
was tarnished and withered by her own drinking habits, and seemed 
ready to die in a world of drunkenness and pollution. But God has had 
mercy, and rescued her by the temperance reform. Her ministers have 
been saved. Her communicants have been saved. Her holy ordinance 
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has been purged from the basest mixtures. The traffic in intoxicatin 
drinks, that deadly gangrene upon her vitals, has been cut off. Yet 
not wholly. Some still manufacture and sell, for gain, the destructive 
poison. Some ministers and Christians still drink wine in “ becomin 
moderation,” pleading their Bible right and the example of the Saviour, 
and there was need of a rebuke which should make them ashamed of 
their practice. It has been given from a most unexpected quarter, 
from the poor out-cast in the gutter, “the base things of the world and 
things which are despised,’”’ brought up in the providence of God to 
teach the Church what she should long since have learned from the 
Bible, that “ wine is a mocker and strong drink is raging,” and to be- 
seech the Church for his sake and for the sake of 500,000 other lost 
beings, some, perhaps stumbling and falling over her, to abandon a prac- 
tice which kills both body and soul in hell. The instrumentality may 
be despised and the instruction rejected, but “ whoso is wise and will ob- 
serve these things, even they shall understand the loving kindness of 
the Lord.” 

This work of reform is for the encouragement of the Church as well 
as her purification; and here, too, we see in it the hand of God. 
How has she sat disconsolate as she has seen intemperance roll over 
the land, invading the sanctuary and the pulpit, and men go down b 
thousands to the drunkard’s grave, and no arm interposing for their 
rescue! How has she trembled at the thought that the evil might 
spread wider and wider, and mock all her prayers and efforts to 
save souls from death! But she need no longer be disconsolate; no 
longer tremble. Behold! the Lord’s hand is not shortened that it can- 
not save. Light shineth in darkness. He has sent, and he can send 
again a spirit of reform where no Christian can easily get foothold—amid 
the most debased in sin and enslaved of Satan; and the Church must 
feel, in view of this wonderful work, and acknowledge it too, if her 
pride does not forbid it because it has been done so much without her 
direct agency, that all bonds may be broken and all cords loosed, 
and the whole world soon be converted to God. Not a reformed 
drunkard is there now in the United States, for whose salvation there is 
not an encouragement to labour, entirely new and decidedly great. Of 
the whole mass, from Eastport to the Upper Missouri, enough with 
their families to constitute a thousand churches, it may be said the 
unclean spirit is cast out, and they are wandering about seeking rest, 
and only need to be directed to the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world. Already revivals have sprung up in the track of the 
reform. Souls have been converted ; waste places have been built up. 
The wilderness and the solitary place have been glad for it. Instead 
of the thorn has come up the fir tree, and instead of the briar has come 
up the myrtle tree; and the mountains.and the hills break forth into 
singing, and the Lord is glorious. 

The Church looks for the millenium. One song is to employ all 
nations, and all are to cry, “ Worthy is the Lamb!” Holiness to the 
Lord is to be written upon all employments and labors. “ Behold the 
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tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them and be 
ther God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” How 
isitto come? Some say by miracle—great displays of Almighty 
power. But miracles convert not the heart. The kingdom of Christ 
isa spiritual kingdom—within ; built on repentance for sin, carried up 
on faith in the atoning Lamb of God, and perfected through the Spirit 
in self-dedication of all that we are and all that we possess to his ser- 
vice and glory ; and it is to be established in our world, as it has been in 
every believer from the first conversion on Pentecost day to the present 
time. Every obstruction is to be removed from the river to the ends 
of the earth. Intemperance, the greatest of all, is to be removed. 
Every drunkard is to be reformed, and all poisonous fountains are 
tobe dried up. How? asks every angel in heaven and every saint on 
earth. Precisely by such a movement as we now witness, a movement 
among the wretched slaves of the cup; a simultaneous bursting of the 
chains which bind them; a public proclamation of all the evils of in- 
temperance in their own case, and a universal war against every drink 
which destroys the body and kills the soul. This will do it; and be- 
cause this will do it, we say the hand of God isin it. They in their 
heart may have no reference to this great end. But God uses them as 
instruments of his own purposes. He is employing every temperance 
meeting to break the chains of Satan aud bring this world to the en- 
joyment of his love; and when intemperance is out of the way, and 
men no longer make or sell or use the drunkard’s drink, then the Church 
will be purer, holier, have more wealth, and far more of vital efficacy, and 
the world will be peaceful, and gentle, and teachable, and tractable ; 
light and truth will be received; the Spirit of God will move with 
comparatively little resistance, upon the face of the deep ; the Moham- 
medan, the Chinese, the poor pagan, no longer despising the Christian 
as a drunkard maker, may listen to the story of a crucified Christ, and 
the world speedily rejoice in the great salvation. 

Having illustrated and, as I trust, established the position that the ex- 
traordinary reformation which are now witnessing in this land is the 
Lord’s doing—the work of his approval, the work of his providence, 
the work of his all-controlling Spirit, I remark, 

1. That it should be so recognized. 

There is much speculative but more practical atheism in the world. 
God has not half the glory which belongs to him in the works of his 
hands, even from his own people. We are either afraid of acknow- 
ledging a work to be God’s work, because we shall have to give it our 
full approbation, or because we wish to take the glory of it to our- 
selves. Sometimes an appearance of jealousy for the honor of God 
covers a refusal to give him the praise. “ We will not ascribe to him 
awork so full of imperfection, with such mixtures of error and weak- 
ness and folly.” And on this principle we might refuse him all the 
honor of every revival of religion, and of all his institutions in our 
World ;—all, mingled with human imperfection. The spirit of true 
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piety looks at the great and fundamental principles of God’s moral 
government and at the whole scheme of mediatorial mercy by Jesus 
Christ, and for whatever sustains and accomplishes their objects it gives 
him praise. This work is his, in the hands of frail, erring man ; often, 
perhaps, of men who despise their Maker and seek only their own glory ; 
but its principles are the principles of eternal truth taught in God’s 
word and providence, and its tendencies and end are the destruction of 
Satan and the salvation of the soul; and it should be acknowledged as 
his in every pulpit, in every temperance meeting, and especially by 
every nan reclaimed from those awful courses, whose end is death. 
And yet how many pulpits are there in our land in which it is never 
acknowledged! How many churches which are shut against it! How 
many ministers who ridicule and despise it ! I blush to think. And how 
many temperance meetings in which God is never honored ! The praises 
of cold water are sung, but not the praises of Him who made the 
water. The speaker who induces the poor drunkard to sign the pledge, 
is honored with bursts of applause, but no thanks are offered to Him 
who gave the speaker his power, and inclined the heart of the wretched 
being to flee to the altar and secure reformation. I am aware of the 
fears expressed of mingling temperance with religion. Would there 
were as many of mingling temperance with atheism. An acknow- 
ledgment of God, we are sometimes told, would be so repulsive to 
the poor drunkard we should never gain him. “ First make him 
sober, and then turn him over to the divine to teach him; but be 
sure you have no religion, no, not even morality in temperance 
meetings, else you repel every lover of the bottle!’ Does expe 
rience know any such result? “ We are not,” says Dr. Water- 
bury of Hudson, where the work of reform was like the whirl- 
wind, “a remarkably religious people, and yet the general sen- 
timent has been—‘ the finger of God has been in this thing.’” Said 
one of the reformed drunkards, “ Do you wish, my friends, to know 
why the reform in Hudson has taken so deep a hold and resulted 
so gloriously? I will tell you. The hand of God has been ae- 
knowledged, and his aid implored from the very beginning. Let us 
not ascribe the glory to human agents, let us give it to him to whom of 
right it belongs.” And says the president of the Boston Washington 
Society, “ While our meetings have continued to be opened with prayer 
we seem to be secure of the Divine blessing.” We repel the charge 
that we bring the cause of temperance to support peculiar views of re- 
ligion. On the contrary, we acknowledge the hand of God and im- 
plore his blessing for the advancement of the cause of temperance. 
And will this drive the poor unfortunate drunkard from us? Believe it 
who can. It will cause him to feel that there is an Almighty arm 
which can break the power of his appetite and snatch him from the 
burning ; a compassionate Saviour, who will carry him through all his 
struggles and give him the victory. Let the hand of God then be 
acknowledged in the temperance meeting, and, above all, by every 
reclaimed drunkard as the hand that has snatched him from the burning. 
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Let him lift up his heart against God and say, “ Mine own arm hath 

otten me the victory,” and who can answer for hin? But he cannot, 
will not do it. In the very instinct of nature he will say, “ God is my 
deliverer.” 

2. The reform, thus wonderful, should not merely be recognized as 
the cause of God, but be loved and sustained by every Christian. 

And in saying this, 1 say nothing but what every philanthropist and 
every patriot will fully accede to. The hearts of thousands, who make 
no profession of Christian charity, are filled with joy at the results 
it occasions. But there are peculiar reasons why the Christian should 
Jove and rejoice in this work. Rich harvests, abundant trade, general 
health, increase of wealth, cessation from war, would give joy to the 
philanthropist and patriot ; but here is a moral revolution, a bursting of 
the strongest chains of Satan—not a decidedly religious work, but 
God’s work to bring men under the influence of his grace. Go into 
yonder family and see that reformed husband and father. He has 
forsaken the tavern and the dram-shop. He has laid aside his fury and 
terror. He is clothed, and in his right mind. He reads the Bible. He 
goes to the house of God. His little ones are taken into the Sabbath 
school. He listens to the sound of the Gospel, and weeps over years of 
drunkenness, sin and shame. It is no imaginary picture—and is there 
nothing in all this to the Christian? Look over the land and see the 
abstractions of living men from the ten thousand haunts of vice, and 
the warfare the once devoted slaves of intemperance are waging 
against the most delusive forms of sin and death, and say, is this 
nothing to the Christian? Look at the peace, the order, the comfort of 
almost unnumbered families a year ago under the influence of drunken 
husbands and drunken fathers, and see them waking up to personal re- 
sponsibility and serious reflection, and looking to the house of God as 
the place of their rest after bemg tossed for years on the drunken sea, 
and say if this is nothing to the Christian. Hallelujah ! must be the 
shout of every benevolent heart. Yes, the cause should be loved, and 
the cause should be sustained. Do you ask how ? 

Ist, By prayer. If it is God’s work, God is to be sought for it. God 
is to be praised for it. God is to be confided in as one who can carry it 
forward to its perfect triumph. Would the Church now wrestle with 
the angel of the covenant with holy energy, who can tell but the 
monster evil, which has almost crushed the Church and kept unnum- 
bered souls from the kingdom of God, might now be extirpated! There 
is a time to pray for special objects. It is when God is working in be- 
half of those objects. That time misimproved and lost, all is lost. 
And if the nation is not now redeemed from intemperance, may it not 
be because the people of God do not pray as they ought for deliver- 
ance? Wo to the Church, if she comes not to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. 

2. By self-denial and correct example. The Christian may say he 
has a Bible right to drink wine. He has the same right to let it alone, 
and the voice of humanity and of Providence call upon him to let it 
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alone. If he does not, he sustains the traffic. He upholds intemper- 
ance. He is a stumbling block over which the reformed man may 
stumble and perish. He aids in entailing upon the community, 
two-thirds of its crime and woe, and upon the Church far more of 
stupidity and strife than would exist were intemperance done away, 
and he throws his influence agaist the mightiest effort for good 
which has blessed our age. “ It is good,” said an apostle, “ nei- 
ther to eat flesh nor drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth or is offended, or made weak.” If there is anything plain 
in morals or demanded for the good of the Church and the world, it is 
Christian obligation on the point before us. 

3. By such a public manifestation of principle on the subject as shall 
show fully to the world the mind of the Christian. From the begin- 
ning, every solemn and important transaction has been sealed to show 
the intention and sincerity of the parties transacting. God set his bow 
in the cloud as a seal of his covenant that he would no more destroy the 
world by a deluge. Circumcision was instituted as a seal of the nght- 
eousness of faith. Every Christian subscribes with his own hand to 
the Lord. And no man transacts business with his neighbour without 
a pledge for the fulfilment of his purpose. The Temperance Pledge 
violates no law, infringes on no duties, sacrifices no man’s health or 
wealth, it designates and confirms our purpose, and has been, to an 
untold extent, under God, the instrument of preventing drunkenness 
and rescuing the inebriate. By this the Christian should sustain the 
cause of Temperance and sustain the reformed man in his struggles. 
One minister of the Gospel thinks it would be sin in him to sign 
the Pledge; another, that he is pledged to every good work in his 
Christian profession ; a third will preach an eloquent sermon to reformed 
drunkards, but will not sign the Pledge, because on special occasions 
he may want to take a little ; a fourth refuses to sign because he may be 
committed to some abstract principle on which his mind is not fully set- 
tled; a fifth must drink wine at weddings, as if this, how intoxicating and 
ruinous soever be its properties, belongs to this sacred and joyful ordi- 
nance. Thus such virtually stand aloof from this great enterprise, and 
gain neither the confidence of the reformed nor of the temperance com- 
munity, and happy will they be if their sons are not “ pricks in their 
eyes and thorns in their sides.” The spirit of the age demands that 
men prominent in the Church stand prominent in moral enterprises. 
There may be no hesitating, no vacillating in these latter-day wars 
with Satan; and if the Pledge is the badge of temperance, it should be 
publicly and fearlessly worn by every Christian. 

4, By encouraging and upholding the reformed, and searching out 
with Christian kindness all the intemperate, and leading them to the 
healing fountains. 

The reformed have been accused of a spirit of unbecoming confi- 
dence, boasting and presumption. How justly, in some cases, I do 
not say. They would be more than men if some were not unduly 
elated by the applauses bestowed upon their addresses and the success 
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of their labours. But so faras I have been able to judge from consider- 
able intercourse the mass are diffident, fearful, and need greatly the 
hand of Christian friendship. They are poor, have not the means 
of support, and need charity. Without employment, they may soon 
be discouraged, and, in disconsolate moments, may fall into the snare 
of the tempter. I plead for them with the Christian community—I 
plead for their families just rising, through this wonderful work, into 
life and happiness. 

I would pay a tribute of gratitude and praise to the Martha Wash- 
ington Societies which have dispensed to them the most noble and 
seasonable charities, confident they will receive the smiles of him who 
said, “ When I was an hungered ye fed me; naked, ye clothed me; 
sick and in prison, ye came unto me. Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, ye have done it untome.” The whole Chris- 
tian community should be alive to the interests of these men, that they 
go not back and perish but go forward and complete their great re- 
form by placing their feet on the rock of ages, and thus co-operate 
with and honor God. And every poor unfortunate drunkard yet 
under the awful alcoholic delusion should be searched out and encour- 
aged to reform. Now is the time; the harvest season. Another year, 
to-morrow, may be too late. They are anxious for reform. Their ap- 
petite grinds them in the dust. They know not how to break their 
chains. The poor drunkard asks for help. 

“Speak not to him a bitter word.” 

. “Go kindly to him—make him feel— 
Your heart yearns deeply for his weal ; 
Tell him the dangers thick that lay 
Around his ‘widely devious way ;’ 

So shalt thou win him, call him back 
From pleasure’s smooth seductive track ; 
And warnings thou hast mildly given, 
Shall guide the sinner up to heaven.” 

Oh! if every Christian and every church, would now take the stand, 
and now is the day of hope, to which God in his providence calls them, 
if they would abjure everything themselves that intoxicates, take the 
reformed by the hand, and with Christ-like compassion go out after 
every poor unfortunate drunkard, if they would rebuke, warn, and ad- 
monish every individual entering these delusive courses, and with out- 
stretched hands and weeping eyes call down the grace of heaven, if, 
with a liberality like his who, though rich, for our sakes became poor, 
they would open their hand and spread abroad light and truth, facts and 
arguments, they might soon see the happy time when earth would no 
longer be cursed with a drunken parent or a drunken offspring ; when 
every mountain would be removed, and every valley filled; and the 
earth be radiant with the divine glory. 

A word to the reformed inebriate and T have done. 

My friend, you have passed through a change in the wonderful pro- 
vidence of God astonishing and grateful to all around you, and filling 
your own heart with the most affecting emotions. It is not my design 
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to remind you of the past. I know you are most ready, as you look up 
to your Maker, to say, “ I was as a beast before thee.” I know that you 
feel that it isa wonder of mercy that you have been kept alive amid 
all your wretched courses, and still more that you are now a sober man, 
no longer lashed as with a scorpion’s sting and agonized by a burning ap- 
petite, but are sitting, peaceful and happy, in the bosom of your family, 
and rejoicing once more in a feeling of self-respect and in the respect 


of all around you. Let me lead you up to the hand that has preserved ° 


you amid all your dangerous ways, and now reclaimed and saved you. 
God has done it. He directed your hand to sign that pledge. He gave 
you courage and fortitude to withstand all your temptations. He has 
been about your path and about your bed, and guided you in your re- 
turning ways. O give him the glory. Give him your heart. Give 
him the remnant of your days. As you have dared to be sober, now 
dare to be religious. As you have taken one great step, cut off tbe 
right hand, plucked out the right eye, trampled under foot the cup 
your greatest foe, now rise to the dignity of an immortal being and 
consecrate your all to the service of God. O let his hand lead 
you and guide you in green pastures and beside the still waters. Give 
him your entire confidence and love, and then, as there has been joy on 
earth at your outward reformation, so there will be joy among the 
angels of God at your conversion, and God himself will rejoice over 
you and say, “ This my son which was dead is alive, which was lost is 
found.” 





SERMON CCCXXXII. 


BY REV. ROYAL ROBBINS, 
BERLIN, CONN. 


THE GUIDANCE NEEDED BY YOUTH. 


‘Wilt thou not from this time cry, My Father, thou art the guide of my youth ?”— 
JEREMIAH iii., 4. 


Tue people addressed by the Lord through the prophet on this 
occasion, had been as the rebellious son, or faithless wife. They had 
departed from God. But being called upon to return, with intimations 
of mingled mercy and rebukes, it was inquired whether they would not 
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from that time forward cry, “My father, thou art the guide of my 
youth.” From the time they were warned, corrected, and invited to 
repentance, would they not come and seek mercy from that God who 
had always been their father and their guide? Would they not be- 
seech him to take them under his paternal direction? Would they not 
do it forthwith? This has been commonly understood as the sense of 
the passage, although it has sometimes been viewed as a reproot of the 
hypocrisy and presumption of the Jews. As if it ‘said, “ notwithstanding 
your abandoned and obstinate wickedness, you will still pretend to call 
God your Father and the Guide of your youth, the Friend who had 
taken care of you from your infancy.” But whichever construction is 
adopted, the passage undoubtedly shows the desirableness of the divine 
uidance, and that from the beginning of our existence. _ Whether it is 
applied to a nation or an individual, it is alike true and significant. It 
is spoken nationally here, but ce be employed with equal propriety in 
reference to individuals. I would, therefore, consider it as exhibiting 
the importance or necessity of the proper guidance of the young and 
inexperienced. 

From the circumstances and condition of this class of the community, 
they evidently require a peculiar supervision by others. They need 
especially the divine guidance, and such instrumental direction as God 
has appointed for them. Man, as he comes forward and grows up in 
the world, developes continually the two constituent portions of his 
nature, viz., his body and his soul—the latter being subdivided into the 
intellectual and moral. Care must be taken of both and of each. No 
one can be fully happy or answer all the purposes of his being, without 
the proper training of both constituents of his nature. Many have little 
regard for the body, becausé they conceive the soul to be so important : 
but how can the soul or mind well execute its functions, unless the bod 
with which it is so intimately connected be moulded and trained aright ? 

1. I therefore observe—that the guidance which childhood and 
youth need, is a physical guidance or training. A remark or two in 
illustration is all that may be made here. A proper unfolding of the 
powers of the body and its general health involve most essentially the 
well-being of the man, and have rarely received the attention which is 
due to them. How to rear a healthy and vigorous frame is a question 
of serious moment—how to regulate the habits so as to make the body, 
that medium and instrument of the mind, the most perfect and efficient, 
deserves truly the consideration of every parent and guardian of the 
young. The subjects of food, labor, rest, exercise, recreation, cleanli- 
ness, should be thoroughly scrutinized, according to our means and 
opportunities. Nothing is unimportant which teaches the method of 
securing freedom from disease, and of applying the strength and elasti- 
city of the frame to its appropriate purposes. How is life to be 
enjoyed, or good to be achieved, or even the solaces of religion to be 
habitually and fully possessed, with a nervously shattered and debili- 
tated bodily constitution? Should the physical nature which God has 
given us, equally with the intellectual and moral, be deemed worthy of 
no care? Should no proper concern be felt for its highest well-being 
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and perfection? And should not the neglect of it be considered as a 
sin against God as well as ourselves? And yet not a few seem to be 
wholly unaware, that it is connected with any important purposes in 
the divine economy. To be saved from immediate suffering and death 
is indeed much thought of, and commonly provided for, by fitting instru- 
mentalities. But, otherwise, the physical frame may be effectually 
murdered by wanton carelessness and exposure; by intemperance; by 
excess of every kind; by alternate indolence and over-action—the 
foundation being laid by these means, in early childhood, for a life of 
debility, uselessness, and suffering. Let, then, attention be paid to the 
physical training of children, as a sort of fountain-head of good and 
desirable results. 

2. The guidance which is needed for childhood and youth, is also 
an intellectual guidance. This often-repeated truth is not yet felt in 
its real importance. The advances of mankind towards a just appre- 
ciation of it have been slow. Its wide and diversified relations are but 
faintly conceived in most minds. The human subject evidently holds a 
high rank in the scale of being. His intellectual, including his moral 
nature, is his great distinction. As possessing a mind or soul, he has an 
intimate relation to higher orders of existences—to those that are all 
intellect—to angels and to God. The intelligence with which he is 
natively endowed should be cultivated. Uncultivated, undeveloped, it 
is inconsiderable. The human subject neglected only shows that he 
has a capacity for intellectual acquisitions—that he differs from animals 
by the reason which he exercises, and for which their instinct is a 
substitute ; as to anything further, he might almost as well be a brute. 
But train him, give him an opportunity to unfold and improve his 
faculties, and he shows at once his vast superiority to all the creatures 
amid which he is placed. According to the degree of his cultivation is 
he intellectual. Scarcely any boundaries can be assigned to his pro- 
gress in knowledge even here below. Who can easily weigh the vast 
sense of Plato, or master the keen logic of Aristotle, or grasp the 
scientific research of Newton, or fathom the all-comprehending philo- 
sophy of Bacon! Cultivate the human intellect, and in the chemist’s 
laboratory it can analyze or compound the various substances of earth, 
it can resolve them into their original elements, or re-construct them 
into their appropriate forms Cultivate the mind, and, by an unerring 
geometry, it can measure the earth and even the heavens ; with the 
mariner’s compass, it can sail a ship to any part of the globe, and at 
any hour tell the place which she occupies, on the immense expanse of 
waters. Cultivate the mind, and, availing itself of steam, it can effect 
land or water travelling with the speed of the wind ; inventing types, it 
can receive and communicate thoughts to an indefinable extent ; and by 
reason of memory, it can possess itself of the knowledge of all antiquity. 
These are some of the things which the intellect of man can do. _ Is it 
not worth cultivating to some degree at least? Are not its dignity, 
happiness, and usefulness consulted, by preparing it for the purposes 
which are to be answered in this probationary life? Now, every child, 
be it remembered, has this mind in embryo. Shall it not receive a 
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oper training ? Is it not deserving of it for the high advances which 
it can make in knowledge, and will make in many instances? When 
that little boy may become an honor to his species, like the English 
Davy, or our own Bowditch, shall he be neglected or unpatronized ? 
When he may become at least a useful and happy man, shall we not 
endeavor to make him so? Is it not necessary to give a direction to 
the unfolding mind of youth? Not only does he deserve it for the in- 
herent greatness that is in him, made as he is only a little lower than 
the angels—but there is a necessity in the case, if we would save it 
from perversity and ruin. It wild be trained, in some form, by all the 
influences which it meets with, by every object which is beheld, by 
every word which is listened to, by every human example which is pre- 
sented. Shall it be suffered, then, to be misdirected, or enfeebled, or 
fatally warped, so that it can never answer the purposes for which it 
was called into existence? Let those answer who have, in any degree, 
the care of providing for and educating the young. Let our Sabbath 
schools, and our common schools, and other institutions of education, 
whether it be of intellectual or moral education, or both, be shaped and 
regulated so as to secure most effectually the object. Attention, effort, 
and vigilance should be called up to this mighty human interest in an 
increased degree. On the intellectual training of the young of this 
generation immense interests depend ; and especially on their moral and 
religious training, as will soon also be seen. I will quote here, on this 
subject, a remark or two of a foreign journalist, who speaks in a tone 
of no common earnestness, respecting the necessity of meeting the 
terrible evils which threaten England, in the great mass of minds and 
souls neglected there. 

“Tt is obvious,” he says, “that men must be qualified, by know- 
ledge and mental cultivation, before they can be safely entrusted with 
the task of giving laws to society ; and hence the favorite topic with 
the genuine friends of the people has been of late, the necessity of 
education. And truly great this necessity is : the statistics of ignorance 
are appalling. Let schools, therefore, be extended with all zeal, 
and to the utmost possible amount. It is a righteous work, and in the 
right direction. Education, however, has been discussed on too narrow 
a basis. Education has been talked of, as if it were something confined 
to the narrow walls of a school, and could be given to children by the 
time they reach some twelve or fourteen years of age. How utterly in- 
adequate would such a training be as an apprenticeship to the practice of 
any art ? how infinitely less can it suffice for effecting one of the most ar- 
duous tasks in the world, the right development of the human soul ? 
For what is education ? It is the harmonious cultivation of all man’s 
faculties, the proportionate and just development of all the elements of 
his moral and intellectual being ; a formation of character, a calling 
forth of feeling, a creating of habits, resulting in a certain moral tone, 
moral harmony, and moral character. Is this a business that belongs 
[wholly] to childhood? Is it not rather the process of a life?” We 
should all probably assent to the correctness of these observations, even 
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if they had been designed for us in this land—especially to his defini. 
tion of education, and the term of its continuance. _ It is, indeed, for 
life, commencing in the child at the earliest period of mental activity, 
And it is, it must be, ever-continuing in this world at least. How jm. 
portant, then, that there should be a competent guidance! 

3. Youth needs, also, and above all, a moral and religious training. 
This necessity is based on the fact that man is a moral and accountable 
being—thus he was made to be religious and to serve and glorify his 
Maker, and especially that he has fallen from his primitive uprightnesg, 
To come short of right, moral, and religious dispositions would be to fail 
of the very end of his creation, and to sink for ever in his native de. 
pravity. His moral nature and feelings—his moral and religious sen. 
sibilities, are a part of himself, and indeed, the most essential part, 
These connect him more directly with God and with eternity, than the 
other constituents of his nature do. By reason of these susceptibili- 
ties he is made a subject of rewards and punishments—he becomes a 
candidate for eternal happiness or misery. They render him capable of 
moral government, and of possessing a moral character—a character 
of holiness or sin before God and the universe. As endowed with at- 
tributes of this kind, he is capable of becoming a subject of divine 
grace and mercy inasmuch as he is fallen—as bearing the beautiful 
seal of holiness upon his heart—and of cultivating those feelings which 
constitute the happiness both of time and eternity. Or he is capable, 
and highly so, of the opposite state of sinfulness and vileness before 
God and man—of remaining for ever in his sinful defilements and the 
ruin of his soul. As a moral agent, therefore, it is infinitely important 
what course he shall pursue as to morality and piety—what moral and 
religious features shall be impressed upon him. If he is to secure the 
legitimate ends of his being, he must have a right guidance in his moral 
and spiritual concerns. As he sets out in his course, he must be put 
right. That is to say, from early childhood he must be trained in the 
right ways of the Lord. That culture and discipline must be bestowed 
upon him which, with God’s blessing and Spirit, will issue in moral 
harmony, and a holy tone of character, which will prepare him to lead 
a useful life, to die a peaceful death, and to enter at last upon the joys 
of the blessed. In regard to the young, the chief, the paramount, ob- 
ject should be a moral and religious guidance. Giving due attention 
to the other particulars already named, their physical and_intellect- 
ual education, this should be a special object of regard. With all wise 
persons it will be felt to be so. There seems now to be no available 
remedy for the evils of society, as there certainly is none for the disease 
of the soul, except evangelical religion. This, early inculcated and 
fully exhibited, can alone rescue man and society from destruction. 
There begins to be a feeling extensively prevalent that the preservation 
of everything valuable must be sought for in early religious training, 
continued through life. It is felt by statesmen and others in secular 
life, as well as by philanthropists and Christians, that the business of 
education must become directly religious, or connected with what has 
been called Church—that is to say, the instruction of religion embodied 
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in Christian organization. There is no moral power aside from that, 
sufficiently great to curb the licentiousness and selfishness of the age, 
or toreform the community. Says the journalist, again, above quoted, 
«Church [the Church] acts on the strongest motives which the heart of 
man feels. Religious feeling exercises an authority and power which 
pelong to none other. It speaks from the judgment seat of the con- 
science, and has for its sanctions the present and eternal interests of men. 
Its force is felt in the rudest, and in the most cultivated minds—it 
claims the obedience of all from the highest to the lowest. Whatever, 
therefore, is supported by a strong religious feeling, will wield a 
power at once universal and paramount to all other motives. The 
Church, also, is by its nature and institution an eminently social princi- 
le. It rests on feelings and sympathies and wants that are common 
to all Christians. It is a society of men affected by the same sorrows, 
opposed by the same enemies, governed by the same head, living under 
the influence of the same ideas and the same principles; and amidst 
the trials and sufferings of this life, finding the greatest consolation in 
the thought that they will hereafter enjoy a pure and unbroken com- 
munion with each other and their common Lord. Surely, if the idea 
of a sympathetic, loving, brotherly-minded union ever dawned on the 
minds of men, it appeared in the glorious idea of the Christian Church.” 
Education, therefore, it may be observed, is to be Church education, or 
religious, as well as physical and intellectual. It should be that which 
will make us Christians—which will bring us under the strongest, 
though at the same time gentlest, influences. It should take the human 
subject at the most tender and flexible period. In infancy and childhood 
it should bring him, if possible, under the sway of a principle which 
will ever induce him to do right, to hate wrong and iniquity, and to love 
truth and holiness. The young should invariably be trained up for a 
community of Christians. Unless the guidance of this class of man- 
kind, then, be spiritual and religious, all will be lost. It is necessary 
to perfect the culture of the whole man. It is carrying out the true 
principles of an effectual guidance and guardianship. It is sorrowful 
to observe, that a physical and intellectual training, however necessary 
and desirable, are often otherwise than a blessing, because religion 1s 
wanting. Persons may be taught to read and write, and may even 
make such intellectual progress, as to attend, with understanding and 
profit, scientific lectures, and yet their hearts may have become exceed- 
ingly corrupt, and the increase of knowledge may only serve to propa- 
gate, with greater force of thought and organization, doctrines subver- 
sive of individual and social happiness, and the salvation of the soul. 
If the age, as is expected, is to witness improved methods of physical 
and intellectual training, and as has already been realized in some de- 
gree, so much the more necessary is it, that increased attention should 
be bestowed on the guidance of the immortal soul. What is to become 
of that, we ask, if it is to be comparatively neglected and forgotten ? 
The precious souls of the rising generation must be cared for. How 
can fathers and mothers consent to their ruin? How can the Christian 
Church feel so little interest in this subject, as she often seems to 
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feel? How can any neglect be justified or excused, on the part of peop: 
those to whom the care of the young belongs. eg 

As the kind of guidance and training required has been described, ese 
another inquiry arises, and that is, to whom are we to look for it—from baw 
what sources is it to come ? Fold 


The chief and original source is God. Wilt thou not from this time 
cry unto me, “ My Father, thou art the guide of my youth?” God, we ae 


would say to all the young, is your heavenly Father, and he is especially lag 
and above all others, to be looked to as the guide of your youth. His hath: 
guidance is effectual. Whoever seeks and obtains the influence of his fo 
grace is trained up, as he should be, in the paths of piety and peace, eh 
What an education the Spirit of God bestows! He only can save you How 
from allsin. Whom God teaches and instructs and controls, none can fal, 
mislead or destroy. He is the Maker of your frame—the Father of fit 
your spirit. From him cometh down every good and perfect gift. It |) aa 
is his work to regenerate and sanctify the corrupt heart. th 

But there are enstrumental means or sources of youthful training and ae 
education which God has appointed directly or through his providence, ole 
of great importance to the end proposed. pos 

As, first, your parents or guardians. These are the first natural guides aster 


of the young and inexperienced. They are committed into the handsof 
2 nani, eat: my. 

parents and guardians for this express purpose. And they neglect their . 

solemn obligation, who are not duly anxious to guide their tender and 


beloved charge aright—who care little for their correct physical and ya 
intellectual education, but especially who care little for their religious Oh 
and spiritual education. Alas! to be indifferent to the morals and piety suff 
of their children—to be to them blind guides, or no guides in religion! . 
What a melancholy failure—what a fearful delinquency! Happy are e | 
those parents who feel a due interest and take commendable pains in TOU 
the education of their offspring—in their right and religious guidance! yo 
They have embarked in a good cause, and on the faithful execution of on 
their trust a world of happiness depends. The immortal souls of their a 
children—how should they labor for such an interest! Can they see ss 
those who are so near and dear to them, in all the corruption of their 
nature, without concern! Can they bear to witness their everlasting re 
destruction. The strong sympathies of parents should be called up, re 
more generally than they have been, to this subject. pane 

Again, the several appointed teachers of the young, aside from pa- thi 
rents, are their guides. These, among others, are the providential in- oa 
struments of the training, educating process. Teaching, though but a asl 
part of education, is an important part of it. Here come in the various de 
classes of designated instructors, who all have an influence in forming chi 
the youthful mind—as the common-school teacher, or generally the - 
teacher in literary studies, the Sabbath-school teacher, and the ministerial on 


teacher. Each of these has his appropriate province of effort and 
influence. What each says or does, contributes to the welfare or woe str 
of the children placed under his care. Their characters are in a rapidly 
forming process; and holiness or sin, happiness or misery, respect- 
ability or infamy, will be the consequence. Heaven or hell will be 
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pled, according as the influence exerted is in agreement with Scrip- 
ture, or in opposition to it. How important that every class of instruc- 
tors, and each individual instructor, should be such as is desirable, in 
yiew of the infinite interests at stake! All should realize their fearful 
responsibilities. The Jiterary teacher certainly occupies an important 
field. He commonly is called earlier to the task, and takes the mind in 
first opening childhood. How essential is it, in addition to mere know- 
ledge, that right moral principles should be instilled, and virtuous and 
obedient habits should be formed in the case of every pupil! The Sab- 
bath-school teacher also occupies a most important province. Reli- 
jous instruction is more particularly his object—an acquaintance 
with the doctrines, principles, and facts contained in the holy Scriptures. 
How solemn and interesting the employment—how dignified and use- 
ful, and what a field for benevolent effort! The late deceased President 
of the United States, is said to have been a Sabbath-school teacher, and 
weekly occupied in the religious instruction of the young, to the time 
of his appointment to the chief magistracy of the nation. We hardly 
know in which station he was the more elevated, or more an object of 
admiration. An example truly may he be, in all future time, to all 
men in our country, who are high in public favor or office! The min- 
isterial teacher holds his very essential place in the educational econo- 
my. Every one endowed with that solemn trust, should feel his pecu- 
liar responsibility—his interesting relations to the young of his flock, 
as well as to the adult portion of it. What he teaches and what he 
does, must tell with effect on the everlasting condition of precious souls. 
0 how pertinent, then, is the interrogation of the apostle, “ Who is 
sufficient for these things?” What need of heavenly wisdom and 
grace, and of an untiring, persevering spirit of faithfulness! 

Again, we come to another source or means of the education of 
youth, and that is the books which they read. These of course passively 
do their part in forming the minds and character of the young. In 
some instances they have a greater effect than any other means, espe- 
cially where a child has a particular fondness for reading. His books 
are most effectual inspirers of his sentiments and feelings—the most 
powerful teachers to him of morality and religion, or of their opposites. 
Few books are written, unless it be purely scientific works, without 
having a moral character of some kind, good or bad—without teaching 
truth or error, and making a right or wrong impression as to spiritual 
things. Books are but a transcript of the minds and hearts of their 
authors; and as these were imbued with correct religious feelings or 
not, so will their works be stamped with the features of goodness or 
depravity. It is of indescribable moment, then, of what character are 
children’s books—the books which they read. They should by no 
means be suffered to read everything indiscriminately. Judgment and 
care should be employed in the selection of works for their use. The 


- question to be decided here is, what books will improve their minds, 


strengthen their judgments, refine their taste, regulate their passions, 
and inspire them with a love of knowledge, virtue, and religion, as well 
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as furnish innocent amusement and recreation. There is need of diree. 
tion here from older and more experienced persons. The volumes 
usually found in Sabbath-school libraries, especially if published unde 
the auspices of the American Sunday School Union, though map 

others also from private individual presses are very good, are doubtless 
among the safest for the use of children. They are designed to be not 
merely entertaining and harmless, but useful and instructive, in a high 
degree. They are, indeed, most of them powerful auxiliaries to the 
cultivation of pure morals and sound religion, both in the young and 
old. It is not possible to conceive of how much good they have been 
productive, takmg in the whole range of existence, the present and the 
future. If fiction is sometimes employed, it is fiction teaching truth, 
although it is not advisable to have a great preponderance of fiction, in 
any shape. Solid, substantial, instructive, entertaining works—entertain. 
ing to the understanding and heart, and not to the fancy merely,—should 
be sought for the Sabbath-school library. In short, the most approved 
works on morals and religion, within the means possessed, should be 
found on its shelves. In such a library the inhabitants of every parish 
in the land ought to feel an interest, for their own good, and the welfare 
of their children after them. 

4. There is one other source of youthful guidance and training which 
is of a miscellaneous kind, and that is, whatever the child hears or sees— 
whatever he comes in contact with. This is, in some sense, a law of 
nature—a law of moral nature. We are educated by all that is around 
us, in the world of matter or of mind. Education is not altogether an 
affair of books and lessons. There are other powerful agents that give 
a direction to its course. The tone of feeling which prevails in the 
circle where young minds are placed, the kind of sentiments which they 
hear expressed at every hour of the day by those to whose authority 
they look up, the example set them by their parents and schoolfellows, 
are all highly influential in giving a bias to the character ; in some cases 
much more influential than the precepts of teachers or the good advice 
of books. “ Ifa child,” says one, “ hears the language of disaffection 
or moral depravity at home, the hours which he spends at school will 
little avail against it. And even if they did some little to produce an 
opposite state of the mind, that little would soon be lost, when the 
child goes abroad in the world, and is merged in the great body of his 
class. These influences have not been sufficiently considered, in what 
has been said about education.” They are, however, it may be observed, 
beginning to be understood, and they ought to be seriously regarded. 
The evils arising from such a source should be watched and guardeu 
against. Let not the souls of our dear children be jeoparded from 
this quarter or any other, so far as our example and interference can 
prevent such a result. Indeed, brethren, we have a great work to do, 
and it concerns us to be faithfully and diligently engaged in it. 

We have dwelt above on one of the most considerable of human, and 
even of divine operations, in this world, and that is the preparation of 
the young for the duties of time and the destinies of eternity. To train 
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eneration after generation, in such a manner, is worthy of the energies 
of the Holy Spirit, and of every consistent effort of man. If the pro- 
per instrumental agency were not wanting, this object would be accom- 
plished. God is not slow to regard and bless the efforts of the benevo- 
Jent and pious, in such a cause. In proportion to the enlargement of 
their views on this subject, and their practical committal to it, are 

recious results realized. This has always been the case, and is espe- 
cially noticeable in these days. We have every encouragement arising 
from the favor with which God has regarded the efforts hitherto made. 
Let them, therefore, be redoubled on the part of all who are responsible 
for the right direction of our youth. Every one should engage in the 
enterprise with renewed ardor and diligence. The prospect of increas- 
ing success, is graduated by the advantages which have been already 
ined. There is a less force of resistance, as the number is increased 
of those who are rescued from ignorance and sin, through the efforts 
which have been put forth. So, also, if one whole generation, as it 
springs up, could be brought under the right influence, the work would, 
in acertain sense, be achieved. The subsequent generations would be 
placed under the most favorable circumstances in regard to their train- 
ing. There would be, in that case, a preparation on the part of every 
one who had the care of the young, by a disposition to seek the divine 
blessing, and by the power of example, to exert a happy influence on 
each rising race. Correct views, then, of what is to be done, and of 
the agencies to be employed, should be aimed at, and these have been 
briefly and summarily attempted above. 

On the guidance pointed out depends the welfare in particular of the 
coming generation, for this world and the next. The preservation of 
our institutions in this land—the salvation of the nation itself—is most 
intimately connected with the sort of education which has been describ- 
ed. Indeed, without it, as generally adopted, the world cannot be con- 
verted. The abounding of crime as it is now known near and abroad, 
notwithstanding many precious reformations already commenced, must 
alone, if not checked, inevitably put to hazard every valuable institu- 
tion of every land. The only remedy is in the right education of the 
young, taking the term in the extended sense in which it has been here 
employed. The multiplication of crime, in these days, has awakened 
a strong concern in the minds of reflecting and benevolent men. How 
it shall be made to cease is the great question. Continued and repeated 
experiments in prison discipline may do vay, but if they are not 
more successful generally than they have been heretofore, very little 
amelioration as to this evil is to be hoped for. The diminution of crime 
inthe community is to be sought, not so much in the reformation of 
criminals, though that object deserves every effort, asin preventing men 
from becoming criminals. And such preventing is not to be found, 
short of the course of Christian education which has been pointed out. 
The great principle to be established is, that a man should be made to 
possess a control over himself. In this effort of an early and wise disci- 
pline we are to look for the prevention of crime. Crime originates from 
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the corrupt passions and appetites of men. Control these, and you lay 
the axe at the root of the evil. Propelled by raging, ungoverned 
desires, people commit wrong, in many cases, without taking punishment 
into the account. That, in the strong working of their lusts, they did not 
perhaps think of; or if they did, they hoped to evade or brave it. But 
take from the mind the desire of crime, by pre-occupying it with that 
which is better, and you effectually of course annihilate the evil. 

If these views needed any recommendation or enforcement, in the 
present age, aside from the wants of the age itself, we are happy to 
refer to the writings of a prince,* who has deemed the subject of suff- 
cient importance to occupy his anxious thoughts and reflections, as 
preparatory to the wielding of an ancient sceptre. We give an ex- 
tract of a sentence or two as quoted by a reviewer. “The want of 
more general education,” he says, “ occupies the very first place, and 
the surest method of advancing this national concernment, is the estab- 
lishment of popular schools, which shall teach not merely a certain 
amount of worldly knowledge, but also a deep religious feeling. With- 
out this harmonious development of understanding and feeling, the 
reading of a catechism will degenerate into an empty and meaningless 
act of memory, and practical knowledge will be easily degraded into a 
dangerous tool for corrupt purposes.” 

Beyond, too, the prevention of crime, the correct training of the 
young is generally essential to the formation of a character, such as 
God approves, and such as he connects with the eternal enjoyment of 
himself. Without it we cannot consistently expect in our children the 
fruits of piety, the beauties of holiness. A motive then, of inconceiva- 
ble weight, urges us to the performance of duty. 

In conclusion ; will not the young, in view of the infinite interests at 
stake in their own case, so far as they are able to understand their 
duty, seek to realize the objects of that training and guidance which 
they need? Will you not do this by exercising that teachableness— 
that earnest attention to instruction—that imitation of wise examples, so 
becoming to your age, aud so necessary to the attainment of the end in 
view. Especially will you not go to God, the Saviour, that he, by his 
Spirit may form your hearts anew ? Will you not, each one, from this 
time forth, this period of your commencing probation, cry, “ My father, 
thou art the guide of my youth ?” In vain will your parents and elders 
labor to accomplish an object so desirable in your case, without your aid 
and co-operation. To no purpose will religious means ke used, or the 
Spirit of God strive with your hearts, without your own voluntary 
agency, in seeking and obeying him. 


* Oscar, Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway, author of a work cn Crimes and 
Punishments. 
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